George  Lewis  and  Franklin"  Bunge"  King  celebrating  at  Rock}/  Narrozvs  Reservation  in  Sherborn,  where  visitors  can  enjoy  King 
Philip's  Overlook,  the  rocky  ledge  that  commands  a  view  of  the  Owrles  River.  Until  the  successful  completion  of  this  greenway  project, 
virtually  the  only  access  to  Rocky  Narrows  was  by  canoe. 


Rocky  Narrows  Reservation 

Eighty  New  Acres  and  Improved  Access 


"When  it  comes 
to  establishing 
reservations,  we 
at  The  Trustees 
take  the  long 
view. " 


Fred  Winthrop 
Director 


In  1897,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  acting  as 
acquisition  agent  for  The  Trustees,  deeded  21 
acres  on  the  Charles  River  in  Sherborn  known 
as  Rocky  Narrows,  to  The  Trustees  of  Reser- 
vations. Rocky  Narrows  had  been  targeted  by 
Olmsted  and  the  first  Trustees  as  one  of  the 
most  special  places  in  Massachusetts — an 
archetype  of  the  properties  the  new  organiza- 
tion had  been  established  to  preserve.  Olmsted 
obtained  the  land  with  funds  provided  by 
Augustus  P.  Hemenway  and  conveyed  it  to 
The  Trustees  a  month  later.  The  Trustees'  1897 
Annual  Report  reads:  "To  Mr.  Hemenway  the 
public  is  indebted  for  securing  forever  one  of 
the  most  unique  features  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Charles  River — Rocky  Narrows,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Gates  of  the  Charles." 

By  1994,  Rocky  Narrows  had  grown  to 
140.7  acres  with  an  additional  100  acres  under 
conservation  restriction,  having  been  expand- 
ed by  gifts  and  purchases  of  both  land  and 
restrictions  since  1942.  Meanwhile,  approxi- 
mately 150  adjacent  acres  were  acquired  by 
the  Town  of  Sherborn  as  a  Town  Forest.  Now, 


nearly  a  century  after  the  initial  acquisition, 
the  Land  Conservation  Center  has  completed 
a  complicated  undertaking  that  has  added 
another  80  acres  of  conservation  land  and  pro- 
vided, for  the  first  time,  formal  access  to  the 
property  from  a  public  road.  "When  it  comes 
to  establishing  reservations,"  says  Director 
Frederic  Winthrop,  "we  at  The  Trustees  take 
the  long  view!" 

Last  winter's  edition  of  Special  Places  out- 
lined the  goals  of  the  most  recent  project,  cred- 
iting George  Lewis  and  Franklin  "Bunge" 
King  with  catalyzing  the  endeavor,  not  only 
by  making  a  generous  "bargain  sale,"  but  also 
by  keeping  watch  for  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  key  parcels  and  working  with  abutting 
landowners.  Last  December,  Lewis  and  King 
conveyed  their  jointly  owned  38-acre  parcel  to 
MLCT  with  the  understanding  that  MLCT 
would  sell  one  house  lot  and  use  the  proceeds 
from  that  sale  to  secure  adjoining  property  to 
connect  to  Rocky  Narrows  Reservation.  With 
the  bargain  sale  under  agreement,  staff  from 
the  Land  Conservation  Center  negotiated  the 
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Dear  Friends  and  Trustees, 


M  / 

Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 


As  Director  of  an  organization  that  can  in  no 
way  be  considered  "politically  activist,"  it  strikes 
me  as  unusual  for  this  column  to  be  devoted  to 
promoting  legislation  more  than  once  in  a  very 
great  while.  (Normally  we  simply  cheer  on  the 
work  of  that  excellent  legislative  champion,  the 
Environmental  League  of  Massachusetts — 
an  organization  worthy  of  all  our  support.) 
However,  once  in  a  very  great  while,  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  con- 
siders a  bill  that  is  so  central  to  our  mission  here 
at  The  Trustees  that  we  are  compelled  to  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  political  wheel.  That  we  have 
been  doing  for  three  years  to  secure  passage  of 
the  Open  Space  Bond  Bill. 

The  legislation  is  the  same  we  alerted  you  to 
last  spring — the  shortage  of  public  funds  for 
open  space.  This  bill  enjoys  wide  popular  sup- 
port, but  so  far  has  lacked  the  political  momen- 
tum to  secure  passage.  The  good  news  is  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  versions 
of  the  bill  in  '95  and  that,  as  of  this  writing,  we 
understand  that  a  conference  committee  has 
resolved  the  differences  between  the  two  bills. 
The  only  bad  news  is  that  another  year  has 
passed  without  enactment — and,  frankly,  we're 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  vitally  important 
open  space  programs  that  are  running  short  of  funds. 

As  originally  proposed  by  Governor 
William  Weld,  the  Open  Space  Bond  would: 

•Dedicate  $197  million  to  land  acquisition. 
•Provide  financial  assistance  for  land  purchases 

sponsored  by  land  trusts  as  well  as  by 

municipalities. 
•  Provide  $10  million  to  make  state  park  facilities 

accessible  to  people  with  physical  disabilities. 
•Provide  $5  million  for  restoration  of  degraded 

habitat  of  rare  and  endangered  species. 
•Identify  $15  million  to  help  municipalities 

develop  land  use  and  open  space  plans. 


•Allocate  $20  million  to  complete  mapping  to 
identify  the  state's  critical  resource  areas. 

•  Fund  an  $8  million  Massachusetts  coast- 
wide  pollution  monitoring  program. 

•  Extend  funding  of  the  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  (APR)  program.  $30  million  would 
be  available  to  protect  our  best  farmland. 

•Help  maintain  parks  facilities  through  a  $44 
million  infrastructure  improvement  fund. 

In  addition,  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions include  worthy  programs  that  should  find 
their  way  to  final  passage.  The  Neponset  River 
Watershed  protection  initiative  is  particularly 
important  as  a  model  for  highly  stressed  urban 
watersheds.  The  Preservation  Projects  Fund  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  which 
will  help  organizations  restore  historic  land- 
scapes and  structures. 

A  1996  Open  Space  Bond  will  provide  a 
five  year  program  to  protect  the  special  places 
of  Massachusetts.  This  legislation  is  of  major 
importance  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 
We  in  the  private  non-profit  sector  need  a  strong 
public  partner  to  save  the  best  of  the  Massachu- 
setts landscape.  At  this  writing,  prospects  look 
good  for  passage  in  January  or  February,  1996. 
Nevertheless,  other  major  bond  bills  for  prisons, 
seaport  development,  and  highways  threaten  to 
crowd  out  open  space  as  a  priority. 

If  the  Open  Space  Bond  is  still  stalled  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  we'll  be  in  touch  to  ask  for 
more  letters  or  phone  calls.  Thank  you  for  your 
help  and  support. 


Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Director 


The  Trustees 


of  Reservations 


Founded  in  1891,  The  Trustees  is  the  world's  oldest  land  trust. 
It  is  a  member-supported  land  conservation  organization,  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  properties  of 
exceptional  scenic,  historic  and  ecological  value  across 
Massachusetts.  Today,  The  Trustees  owns  and  manages  77 
properties,  totaling  more  than  20,000  acres,  and  protects  an  addi- 
tional 10,000  acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion and  relies  for  support  entirely  upon  membership  dues, 
contributions,  admission  fees,  grants  and  endowments.  For 
information  about  membership,  please  contact  the  Membership 
Office  at  (508)  921-1944,  or  write  to  572  Essex  Street,  Beverly, 
MA  01915-1530. 

Special  Places  is  published  quarterly  and  distributed  to  members 
and  donors  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations.  Copyright  1996  by 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 

We  invite  your  articles,  photographs,  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. Please  send  them  to  Special  Places,  P.  O.  Box  563,  290 
Argilla  Road,  Ipswich,  MA  01938.  Tel:  (508)  356-4351. 
Fax:  (508)  356-2143.  Electronic  mail:  SpecialPlace@eWorld  com 


Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Director 

John  F.  Coleman 

Deputy  Director  for 
Finance  and  Administration 

Eloise  W.  Hodges 

Deputy  Director  for 
Planned  Giving 

Richard  T.  Howe 
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Property  Management 

Ann  F.  Powell 
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Rocky  Narrows 

continued  from  front  cover 


purchase  of  an  additional  45  acres  from  abut- 
ters, most  notably  from  Vincent  and  Suzanne 
Bono.  Parcels  were  acquired  in  December 
1994  and  in  the  early  months  of  1995.  Finally, 
in  October  1995  MLCT  closed  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  final  "missing  link"  parcel  that 
connected  the  Lewis/King  lot  to  Rocky 
Narrows  via  the  Sherborn  Town  Forest.  In 
November,  MLCT  sold  a  4.3  acre  house  lot, 
receiving  the  cash  necessary  to  pay  all  the 
acquisition  and  transaction  costs  and  adding 
approximately  $30,000  to  the  Rocky  Narrows 
endowment. 

In  all,  six  separate  real  estate  transactions 
were  required  to  bring  the  deal  to  conclusion. 
A  greenway  project  is  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging land  conservation  undertakings  since 
each  linking  parcel,  no  matter  how  small,  is 
critical  for  success.  Says  Land  Protection 
Specialist  Valerie  Talmage,  who  coordinated 
the  project,  "I've  lost  count  of  the  times  I 
thought  the  project  would  fall  apart,  founder- 
ing on  some  glitch  with  one  parcel  or  another. 
I  had  wonderful  support  from  our  engineers, 
Ken  Conte  and  Don  Provencher  of  Beals  and 
Thomas,  Inc.,  and  our  attorney,  Dudley  Willis 
of  Simonds,  Winslow,  Willis  and  Abbott.  They 
saved  the  project  time  and  again." 

Until  this  project,  virtually  the  only  access 
to  Rocky  Narrows  was  by  canoe,  so  not  many 
members  are  familiar  with  the  rugged  and 
picturesque  reservation.  Rocky  Narrows  is 
aptly  named  for  the  narrowed  corridor,  con- 
stricted between  steep  rock  cliffs,  through 
which  the  Charles  River  passes  at  this  point. 
King  Philip's  Overlook,  the  rocky  ledge  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  Charles  River  from 
the  reservation  itself,  offers  one  of  the  best 
views  in  Sherborn.  Whether  one  is  canoeing 
along  this  stretch  of  the  river  or  walking  the 
trails  in  the  reservation,  the  civilized  world 
seems  far  away. 

Including  the  new  acquisitions  and  adjacent 
to  the  Sherborn  Town  Forest,  380  acres  have 
been  preserved,  including  some  of  the  best 
hiking  and  horseback  riding  trails  in  the 
region.  For  itself,  the  land  added  to  Rocky 
Narrows  has  an  interesting  character,  includ- 
ing several  small  eskers,  long  thin  ridges  of 
sand  and  gravel  deposited  by  the  last  glacier. 
Importantly,  the  newly  acquired  parcels 
secured  the  last  unprotected  stretch  of  land  in 
a  two-mile  section  along  the  Charles  River. 
This  beautiful  reach  is  now  preserved  forever 
in  its  wild  and  beautiful  state. 
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Superintendent  Mark  Bailey  enjoys  a  late  afternoon  ski  at  Rocky  Narrows. 


Keeping  pace  with  the  real  estate 
transactions,  Mike  Keaney  and  John 
Gilbert  of  the  Charles  River  Valley 
Management  Unit,  and  Superintendent 
Mark  Bailey,  developed  a  new  trail  system 
(including  restoration  of  a  much  over- 
grown field),  built  a  six-car  parking  area 
on  South  Main  Street  (Route  27),  and  inte- 
grated the  trails  with  those  in  the  Sherborn 
Town  Forest.  Cheerfully  adding  reservation 
"start-up"  work  to  his  already  long  list  of 
responsibilities,  Mark  says,  "The  project 
was  challenging  and  a  change  from  the 
ordinary  and  will  make  it  possible  for  new 
visitors  to  appreciate  Rocky  Narrows." 

Knowing  a  house  lot  would  need  to  be 
carved  out  to  underwrite  the  substantial 
project  expenses,  MLCT  was  careful  to 
minimize  impact  on  the  neighbors.  The  sit- 
ing of  the  house  on  the  lot  is  subject  to  lim- 
itations, rights  of  access  for  neighbors  to 
the  new  reservation  were  provided, 
screening  to  minimize  visual  impact  from 
the  new  construction  was  installed  and 
care  was  taken  with  the  design  of  the  park- 
ing area.  The  buyers  of  the  lot  are  delight- 
ed to  have  found  an  extraordinary  build- 
ing site,  surrounded  by  more  than  380 
acres  of  protected  land  and  access  to  one 
of  Massachusetts'  most  beautiful  spots, 
Rocky  Narrows  Reservation. 


A  greenway  project 
is  one  of  the 
most  challenging 
land  conservation 

undertakings.  . ..." 

Val  Talmage 
Land  Protection  Specialist 
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Year-End  Projects  for  Land  Conservation  Center 


An  unusually  intense  flurry  of  conservation  activity  marked  the  end 
of  1995.  As  the  clock  ticked  towards  the  December  29  deadline,  five 
projects  added  335  acres  to  existing  reservations:  Rocky  Narrows  in 
Sherborn  (cover  story),  Old  Town  Hill  in  Newbury,  Doyle  Reservation 
in  Leominster,  McLennan  Reservation  in  Tyringham,  and  Naumkeag 
in  Stockbridge.  Six  conservation  restrictions  protected  213  acres  in 
Shirley,  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  North  Andover,  Wellesley,  Stockbridge, 
and  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  Our  thanks  to  the  generous  donors  and 
committed  volunteers  who  made  these  success  stories  possible. 


A  reservation  addition  of  over  100  acres  to  the  Old  Town  Hill  Reservation  in  Newbury 
was  donated  by  Susan  Page  Little. 


Additions  to  Reservations 

OLD  TOWN  HILL,  NEWBURY 

Over  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  woods  and  marsh  were  donated  by 
Susan  Page  Little  of  Newbury  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  Justin 
and  his  parents,  Margaret  and  Silas.  This  spectacular  addition  to  our 
Old  Town  Hill  Reservation,  with  more  than  one-half  mile  of  frontage 
on  the  Little  River,  greatly  expands  the  habitat  diversity  and  scenic 
value  of  the  reservation.  "The  Little  family  first  set  roots  in  Newbury 
in  1640,"  noted  Director  Fred  Winthrop.  "This  extraordinary  gift  is  a 
great  legacy  of  this  family's  land  ethic,  and  we  are  honored  by 
Mrs.  Little's  choice  of  The  Trustees  as  this  property's  next  steward." 

MCLENNAN  RESERVATION,  TYRINGHAM 

John  and  Katharine  McLennan  donated  a  50  percent  interest  in  103 
acres  of  woodland  in  Tyringham,  adjacent  to  The  Trustees'  McLennan 
Reservation.  The  property  includes  the  former  site  of  'Ashintully',  a 
landmark  estate  built  in  1910  by  Robb  dePeyster  Tytus.  Access  to  this 
part  of  the  Reservation  is  unavailable;  call  our  Western  Regional  Office 
at  413-298-3239  for  details. 

NAUMKEAG,  STOCKBRIDGE 

Hill  Water  Company,  which  supplied  water  to  Naumkeag  and  eight 
other  estates  on  Prospect  Hill  Road  for  more  than  a  century,  closed  in 
1993  rather  than  undertake  prohibitively  expensive  improvements  to 
comply  with  new  water  supply  regulations.  At  year's  end  The  Trustees 
acquired  the  corporation,  thanks  largely  to  the  generosity  of  John  and 
Jane  Fitzpatrick,  who  acquired  and  donated  the  majority  of  shares  and 
underwrote  our  acquisition  costs,  with  additional  shares  donated  by 
Richard  Brown  and  Assadour  and  Arlene  Tavitian.  As  the  sole  share- 
holder, The  Trustees  of  Reservations  now  owns  48  acres  on  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  overlooking  Naumkeag  and  the  town  of  Stockbridge. 


DOYLE  RESERVATION,  LEOMINSTER 

A  scenic  4.4-acre  field  adjacent  to  the  Doyle 
Reservation  on  Lindell  Avenue  was  purchased. 
The  view  across  that  field  to  the  east  is  a  key 
feature  of  the  Doyle  Reservation. 

Conservation  Restrictions 

BROAD  MEADOWS,  STOCKBRIDGE 

Forty-eight  acres  of  field,  upland  forest  and 
extensive  open  marshland  in  Stockbridge 
have  been  protected  through  a  conservation 
restriction  (CR)  given  by  Thaxter  P.  Spencer. 
On  Larrywaug  Brook  and  Route  102,  the 
property  includes  the  Broad  Meadows  Bed 
and  Breakfast  operated  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

EDGEWOOD  FARM, NORTH  ANDOVER 

Through  a  collaboration  including  the  Town  of 
North  Andover  and  The  Trustees,  Edgewood 
Retirement  Community  has  donated  a  CR  to 
The  Trustees  on  29.5  acres  adjacent  to  Lake 
Cochichewick  and  The  Trustees'  Weir  Hill 
Reservation.  The  restriction  protects  the  wood- 
ed hillside  that  drains  directly  to  the  reservoir. 

MCEVER  PROPERTY,  SALISBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

Bruce  and  Georgia  McEver  donated  a  CR 
on  48  acres  of  rugged,  forested  hillside  over- 
looking the  Housatonic  River  just  south  of 
the  Massachusetts  line.  The  restriction,  adja- 
cent to  the  CR  given  by  Harrison  Salisbury 
in  1986,  increases  the  total  area  under  The 
Trustees'  protection  at  Bartholomew's 
Cobble  to  815  acres. 

FARANDNEAR,  SHIRLEY 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Banks  of  Shirley  and 
Binghampton,  New  York  donated  a  CR  on 
80.9  acres  protecting  1,200  feet  of  frontage  on 
Center  Road  just  south  of  the  historic  village 
of  Shirley  Center,  extensive  wetlands,  natural 
springs,  the  picturesque  ravine  of  Spruce 
Swamp  Brook,  and  an  extensive  trail  system. 

SUMMER  STREET,  MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 

Jane  C.  Saltonstall  donated  a  CR  on  3.3  acres 
of  meadows,  a  tidal  creek  and  associated  wet- 
lands providing  spectacular  views  of  Kettle 
Cove  and  The  Trustees'  Coolidge  Reservation. 

JANE  P.  GREENE,  WELLESLEY  (LAKE  WABAN) 

Jane  P.  Greene  donated  a  CR  on  3.25  acres  on 
Pond  Street  with  800  feet  of  frontage  on  Lake 
Waban,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  view  from 
Wellesley  College.  With  the  exception  of 
Wellesley  College  and  one  small  segment,  the 
entire  shoreline  of  Lake  Waban  is  now  pro- 
tected by  permanent  CRs. 
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A  Listing  of  Updated  and  Newly  Scheduled  Events 


Join  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
at  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Trust  Conference 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1996 
Tower  Hill  Botanical  Garden,  Boylston 

A  full  day  of  workshops,  seminars  and  discussion 
on  topics  of  interest  to  land  trust  board  members, 
staff  and  interested  volunteers.  Subjects  include  land 
acquisition,  conservation  restrictions,  fundraising, 
non-profit  management,  and  more. 

For  registration  information,  call  Virginia  Slack  at  the 
Land  Conservation  Center,  508-921-1863. 


Central  Region 


SAT,  MAR  2 

Restoring  Old  Apple  Trees 

Holbrook  Property,  Rutland  (508-840-4446) 
Hands-on  workshop  and  demonstration  on  restoring 
old  apple  trees.  Participants  will  use  workshop  tech- 
niques to  restore  trees.  Bring  work  gloves,  hand 
pruners,  lopping  shears,  pruning  saws,  and  pole 
pruners.  No  chain  saws  please.  Pre-registration 
required  by  February  23rd.  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Member  adults  $15.  Non-member  adults  $20. 
Seniors  and  students  $17.  Storm  Date:  SAT,  MAR  9. 

SAT,  MAR  30 

April  Fools  Work  Day 

Brooks  Woodland  Preserve,  Petersham  (508-840-4446) 
Help  re-establish  Brooks  Woodland  Preserve's  Tumble 
Down  Trail.  Our  work  focus  will  be  to  construct  a  nat- 
ural stone  stairway  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Wear  work 
gloves,  bring  pry  bars,  grub  hoes,  shovels,  loppers  and 
bow  saws.  Meet  at  the  Country  Store  in  Petersham 
Center.  Pre-registration  is  required  by  Thursday, 
March  28th.  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Free  to  all. 

FRI-MON,  APR  12-15 
Patriot's  Day  Celebration  and 
Season  Opening 

The  Old  Manse,  Concord  (508-369-3909) 
Special  House  tours  will  commemorate  the  Battle  at 
the  Old  North  Bridge.  On  Patriot's  Day,  Monday, 
April  15,  additional  activities  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds.  Items  from  the  gift  shop  and  refreshments 
will  be  available  for  purchase.  Beginning  this  season, 
The  Manse  is  open  daily  Monday  through  Saturday 
10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Sunday  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  P.M. 
Members  are  free.  Non-member  adults  $5.  Seniors  and 
students  $4,  children  6-12  $2.50. 


SAT,  APR  27 

Earth  Day  and  Arbor  Day  Celebration 

Rock  House  Reservation,  West  Brookfield 
(508-840-4446) 

Join  the  West  Brookfield  community  for  a 
celebration  commemorating  Earth  Day  and  Arbor 
Day  by  volunteering  your  time  and  energy  to  help 
us  complete  some  work  projects  at  the  Rock  House. 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  P.M.  Free  to  all. 

SUN,  MAY  12 

Mother's  Day  Meander  on  Tully  River 

Doanes  Falls,  Royalston  (508-840-4446) 
Join  us  for  a  "meander"  up  the  Tully  River.  Meet  at  the 
boat  launch  area  at  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Tully  Dam  Area  for  a  short  orientation  of  the  canoe 
trip  arid  basic  canoe  safety  and  techniques.  Bring  a 
picnic  lunch  to  enjoy  at  the  base  of  Spirit  Falls  before 
continuing  up  the  Tully  River.  Please  bring  a  picnic 
lunch.  Pre-registration  is  required  by  Thursday,  May  9. 
Limited  rental  canoes  available.  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  P.M. 
Member  adults  $25.  Non-member  adults  $30,  seniors 
and  students  $27. 


Islands  Region 


MAY  1-AUG  15 

Chappaquiddick  Migration  Meanders 

Giappaquiddick  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard  (508-693-7662) 
Spring  is  a  season  full  of  changes,  with  many  animals 
on  the  move.  To  observe  some  birds  on  the  wing, 
Mary  Merges,  Islands  Biologist/ Educator,  will  offer 
morning  walks.  Participants  will  explore  different 
habitats  on  Chappaquiddick  Island  from  mid-March 
to  mid-April.  Space  is  limited.  To  make  reservations  or 
for  more  information,  contact  Mary  Merges. 

❖  Wanted:  Shorebird  biologist  for 
Nantucket  Island  this  summer! 

Looking  for  skilled  birder  with  housing  on 
island — or,  if  you  have  housing  available  for 
aspiring  biologist,  please  call  Diane  Boretos, 
Islands  Regional  Ecologist  at  508-693-7662. 

❖  Welcome  to  Mary  A.  Merges,  who  joins  The 
Trustees  as  Islands  Biologist/ Educator. 


Northeast  Region 


SUN,  APR  2 
Spring  House  Tour 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich  (508-356-4351) 
Castle  Hill  opens  its  doors  for  a  spring  house  tour. 
The  Stuart  Style  mansion  is  considered  David  Adler's 
architectural  masterpiece.  The  home  features  Grinling 


Gibbons'  wood  carvings,  marble  fireplaces  and  mag- 
nificent bathrooms  with  sterling  silver  fixtures.  1:00 
to  4:00  P.M.  Members  free.  Non-member  adults  $5.00, 
children  and  seniors  $3.00.  Sorry,  no  group  rate. 
Call  for  more  information. 

TUE,  APR  23 

Long  Hill  Lecture  Series 

Dr.  Kim  Tripp  on  Conifers 

Long  Hill,  Beverly  (508-921-1944) 
Dr.  Tripp  is  the  Putnam  Fellow  at  Arnold  Aboretum 
and  an  expert  on  conifers.  9:30  A.M.  to  noon.  Members 
$10.  Non-members  $12.  Please  call  to  register. 

SAT,  MAY  11 

Picnic  at  the  Stavros  Reservation 

Stavros  Reservation,  Essex  (508-356-4351) 
Bring  a  picnic  lunch  and  join  the  Stavros  committee 
in  dedicating  a  newly  planted  tree  in  memory  of  prop- 
erty donor  Mary  Stavros.  Local  historian,  Dana  Story, 
will  recount  the  area's  colorful  history.  Following 
lunch,  a  bird  walk  along  the  saltmarsh  bordering 
Island  Road  will  be  led  by  a  Trustees'  ecologist. 
NOON  to  2:00  P.M.  Free  to  all. 

SUN,  MAY  12 

Rare  Plant  Sale  &  Auction 

Long  Hill,  Beverly  (508-921-1944) 
Our  8th  annual  "Mother's  Day"  plant  sale  features 
unusual  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials.  Special  addition 
of  plants  from  The  Crucible  set  on  Hog  Island.  9:30  to 
4:00  P.M.  Free  to  all. 


SAT,  MAY  &  (  io 
The  Stevens-Coolidge  Place  Plant  Sale 

The  Stevens-Coolidge  Place,  North  Andover 
^508-686-1557)-  (oSl'^VO 

Perennials,  old  roses,  and  unusual  annuals  will  be 
available  for  sale  at  this  annual  event.  Enjoy  the  gar- 
den's spring  display  at  its  peak.  The  house  will  be 
open,  with  floral  arrangements  provided  by  the  North 
Andover  Garden  Club.  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  P.M.  Free  to  all. 


TUE,  MAY  21 
Long  Hill  Lecture  Series 
Susan  Dumaine  on  Native  Plants  of 
Ornamental  Value 

Long  Hill,  Beverly  (508-921-1944) 

Susan  Dumaine  is  a  well-known  horticulturist,  author, 
gardener,  and  naturalist.  9:30  to  noon.  Members  $10. 
Non-members  $12.  Please  call  to  register. 


Southeast  Region 


SAT,  APR  27 

Charles  River  Canoe  Trip 

Rocky  Narrows  Reservation,  Sherborn  (508-359-7815) 
Arrive  by  canoe  and  visit  Rocky  Narrows  Reservation 
for  a  guided  hike  and  picnic  lunch.  Meet  at  the  Route  27 


Bridge  across  the  Charles  in  Medfield.  Bring  your 
canoe,  floatation  devices  for  everyone  in  your  party, 
warm  clothes  and  a  picnic  lunch.  Limited  to  10  canoes. 
10:00  A.M.  Please  call  Bob  Costello  to  pre-register. 
Free  to  all. 

SAT,  MAY  18 

Guided  Tour  of  Noon  Hill  Reservation 

Noon  Hill  Reservation,  Medfield  (508-359-7815) 
Spend  a  day  learning  your  way  around  Noon  Hill  Res- 
ervation, which  features  lovely  Holt  Pond,  unique  rock 
formations  and  spectacular  views  from  the  summit. 
10:00  a.m.  Call  Bob  Costello  to  pre-register.  Free  to  all. 


West  Region 


SAT,  MAR  2 

Notchview  Classic  Ski  Race 

Notchview  Reservation,  Windsor  (413-684-0148) 
The  ninth  annual  "Bread  and  Jam"  race,  traditionally  a 
10K,  a  shorter  distance  may  be  added  this  year.  Registra- 
tion 9:00  a.m.  Race  starts  at  10:00  a.m.  An  event  for  the 
entire  family!  Call  for  details.  $6  for  all  entries. 

MAR  16-24 

Birding  the  South  Texas  Coast  and 
Rio  Grande  Valley 

Western  Regional  Ecologist  Don  Reid  and  Rene 
Laubach,  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  will 
lead  a  nine-day  tour  to  birding  sites  at  Arkansas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Bentsen-Rio  Grande 
State  Park.  For  more  information  and  itinerary  contact 
Don  at  413-229-8600. 

SUN,  MAY  12 

The  Birds  and  Wildflowers  of 
Tyringham  Cobble 

Tyringham  Cobble,  Tyringham  (4130229-8600) 
Tyringham  Cobble  is  one  of  the  Western  Region's 
most  beautiful  properties.  Join  Naturalist  Don  Reid 
to  explore  this  special  place.  We'll  look  for  spring 
migrants  and  nesting  species  on  this  visit  to  the 
"other"  Cobble.  1:00  P.M.  to  4:00  p.m. 

SAT-SUN,  MAY  18-19 

The  Mission  House  Plant  Sale 

The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge  (413-298-3239) 
Historic  plants  matching  those  in  the  Mission  House 
Garden  as  designed  by  Fletcher  Steele.  Locally  donat- 
ed annuals  and  an  oddity  or  two  from  Naumkeag. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  P.M.  Gardens  are  open  to  all. 

SAT-SUN,  MAY  25-26 

Spring  House  Openings 

Western  Regional  Office  (413-298-3239) 

The  Colonel  John  Ashley  House,  Ashley  Falls 

The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge 

Naumkeag,  Stockbridge 

Open  for  the  season  Memorial  Day  Weekend. 


SUN,  MAY  26 

Colonel  John  Ashley  House  History  Day 

Colonel  John  Ashley  House,  Ashley  Falls  (413-298-3239) 
Celebrate  the  season  opening  of  the  Col.  John  Ashley 
House.  Join  us  and  enjoy  historic  cooking  demonstra- 
tions, and  military  drills.  Free  to  all. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE 

Ashley  Falls  (413-229-8600) 

The  following  events  take  place  at  Bartholomew's 
Cobble.  Please  call  for  more  information.  Member 
adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1.  Non-member 
adults  $5,  children  $2 


SAT,  MAY  4 

Wildflowers  and  Their  Stories 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  wildflowers  got  their 
names?  Children  of  all  ages  are  invited  to  join  naturalist 
Daphne  Drury  and  meet  the  flowers  of  spring  at 
Bartholomew's  Cobble.  10:00  A.M.  to  NOON. 

SUN,  MAY  5 

Splashes  of  Color — Nature  at  Work 

Come  to  the  Cobble's  famous  wildflower  show!  Join 
naturalist  Alva  Sanborn  for  this  introduction  to  spring 
ephemerals.  2:00  p.m. 


SAT,  APR  6 
Volunteer  Work  Day 

Bring  your  gloves  and  hand  tools  and 
help  prepare  the  Cobble  for  the  busy 
season  ahead.  Friendly  neighbors  and 
plenty  of  work  will  be  offered. 
Refreshments  available.  10:00  a.m.  to 
1:00  p.m.  Free  to  all. 

SUN,  APR  7 

Spring  Discovery  Day  for  All  Ages 

It's  been  a  long  winter  and  now  it's  time 
to  welcome  spring!  Explore  the  Cobble 
from  vernal  pools  to  birds  and  wild- 
flowers— and  everything  in  between. 
NOON  to  2:00  P.M. 

APR  13-21 

The  Natural  and  Cultural  History  of 
New  Mexico  (413-229-8600) 
Western  Regional  ecologist  Don  Reid, 
and  Mass  Audubon's  Rene  Laubach, 
will  lead  this  trip  to  New  Mexico.  Tour 
Gila  National  Wilderness  Area,  Bosque 
del  Apache  NWR,  Bandelier  National 
Monument,  and  Santa  Fe.  Call  Don  for 
more  information  and  itinerary. 

SAT,  APR  27 

The  Utility  of  Plants 

Naturalist  Dave  St.  James  introduces 
you  to  the  many  uses  of  our  native 
plants — from  medicinal  to  edible,  and 
even  a  few  that  are  dangerous!  10:00  a.m. 


April  showers 
bring  May  flowers.  .  . 

and 

SPRING 
PLANT  SALES 

Join  us  this  May  in 
Beverly,  North  Andover, 
and  Stockbridge 
for  our  annual 
Spring  Plant  Sales. 


LONG  HILL,  BEVERLY 
MAY  12 

THE  STEVENS-COOLIDGE 
PLACE,  NORTH  ANDOVER 
MAY  18 

THE  MISSION  HOUSE 
STOCKBRIDGE 
MAY  18-19 


SAT,  MAY  11 

Woodland  Wildflowers  and  Birds 

Join  naturalist  and  author  Joe  Strauch 
on  this  journey  into  the  identification 
of  spring  wildflowers  and  woodland 
birds.  Author  of  Wildflozvers  of  the 
Berkshire  and  Taconic  Hills,  Joe  will  be 
glad  to  autograph  books  following  the 
program.  10:00  a.m.  to  NOON. 

SAT,  MAY  18 
Nature  Photography 

Move  past  the  basics  of  35mm  photog- 
raphy with  John  Green,  well-known 
naturalist  and  nature  photographer. 
Learn  how  to  capture  the  magnificent 
flashes  of  the  Cobble's  wildflower 
colors  on  film.  8:00  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Space  is  limited,  please  pre-register. 
Bring  your  camera.  Member  adults 
$25.  Non-member  adults  $30. 

SAT,  MAY  19 

Sounds  of  a  Spring  Evening 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  all  that 
racket  in  the  evening  is?  Enjoy  a  fun- 
filled  evening  with  your  family  and 
find  out.  7:00  P.M.  Please  pre-register. 

SAT,  MAY  25 

Bird  Songs  of  Southern 

Berkshire  County 

Join  naturalist  Dave  St.  James,  an 
expert  on  bird  song  identification,  on 
a  journey  through  Bartholomew's 
Cobble  to  learn  how  to  connect  the 
vocalization  to  the  bird.  9:00  A.M. 


SUNDAYS  IN  MAY 

An  Introduction  to  Birds  of  the  Cobble 

For  an  introduction  to  nesting  and  migratory  birds 
of  southwest  Massachusetts,  join  Don  Reid  or  a  guest 
naturalist  each  Sunday  morning  for  a  journey  into 
the  varied  habitats  found  at  Bartholomew's  Cobble. 
8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  A.M.  This  program  will  continue 
throughout  the  year;  watch  for  dates  and  times. 


SUN,  MAY  26 
Discovering  Vernal  Pools 

Join  master  naturalist  Tom  Tynrng  on  this  adventure  of 
discovery  into  the  life  found  in  spring  ephemeral 
pools,  destined  to  dry  up  by  summer.  Explore  these 
temporary  ponds,  and  learn  about  the  life  found  in 
them.  Wear  footwear  that  you  don't  mind  getting  wet, 
and  dress  warmly.  2:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 


•:v«r* 


Special  Places  Interviews 
Wayne  Mitton  and  Peter  Pinciaro 

Hollyivood  came  to  the  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Essex  this  past  summer  when 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  produced  Arthur  Miller's  play  The  Crucible  on  Hog 
Island.  Northeast  Regional  Supervisor  Wayne  Mitton  and  Peter  Pinciaro, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ipswich  Management  Unit,  talked  about  their  experiences 
during  the  filming — quite  an  eventful  seven  months. 

SP:  How  was  this  project  developed? 

WM:  We  received  a  call  from  the  Massachusetts  Film  Bureau  in  early 
April  and  were  informed  that  Twentieth  Century  Fox  was  scouting  a  loca- 
tion for  The  Crucible.  Charlie  Harrington,  Fox's  Location  Manager,  visited 
Greenwood  Farm  in  Ipswich  and  Hog  Island,  part  of  the  Crane  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Essex.  Harrington  had  been  to  the  Crane  properties  before — as 
Location  Manager  for  The  Witches  of  Eastwick — but  had  never  visited  Hog 
Island.  He  seemed  enthused  about  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  was  con- 
cerned about  its  island  location. 

By  May,  Harrington  was  considering  two  sites  for  the  film — Nova 
Scotia  and  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Massachusetts.  Although  filming  on 
an  island  was  appealing,  there  was  a  strong  argument  for  the  practicality 
of  filming  on  the  mainland  in  Nova  Scotia. 

At  this  point,  Massachusetts  Governor  William  Weld  upped  the  ante 
to  Fox  by  offering  office  space  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital  and  the 
National  Guard  to  transport  their  equipment  by  barge  to  the  island.  Lilly 
Kilvert,  academy  award-nominated  Production  Designer,  Producer  David 
Picker  and  Director  Nicholas  Hytner  added  the  final  weight  needed  to  con- 
vince Fox  to  have  the  movie  filmed  on  Hog  Island.  By  early  June  we  signed 
a  contract,  literally  days  before  they  started  building  the  set  on  the  Island. 

SP:  Were  you  surprised  when  Hollywood  came  knocking  at  your  door? 

WM:  No,  it  happens  all  the  time — at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Movies  are  beginning  to  be  fairly  routine  here.  There  are  lots  of  advantages 

for  shooting  here — from  fields  to  beaches,  woodlands  to  the  ocean.  We  have 

it  all.  Also,  Harrington  had  worked  with  us  before. 

PP:  I  was  never  surprised.  Our  properties  are  rare  finds. 

SP:  How  concerned  were  you  about  the  wildlife  and  vegetation  on  the  Island? 
What  steps  did  you  take  to  make  sure  it  was  protected? 

WM:  We  were  very  concerned  about  our  700-acre  property.  Precautions 
had  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  wildlife.  We  restricted  activities  in  the  fields 
until  the  bobolinks  finished  nesting  and  fledged.  As  a  possible  archeological 


A  view  of  the 
15th-century 
village  created  for 
the  Twentieth 
Century  Fox 
production  of 
The  Crucible. 
Live  farm  animals 
were  transported 
by  barge  to 
complete  the  scene. 


site,  we  were  concerned  about  the  impact  on  the 
soil,  especially  near  the  255-year-old  Choate 
House.  Fox  was  very  interested  in  using  the 
Choate  House  and  its  nearby  lawn,  but  we  de- 
clined due  to  the  potential  disruption  of  the  site. 
PP:  We  kept  a  very  close  eye  on  the  film  people. 
For  instance,  when  any  vegetation  was  removed, 
we  made  sure  that  the  roots  weren't  taken.  The 
work  which  Fox  did  will  not  cause  permanent 
damage.  They  were  as  concerned  as  we  were. 

SP:  Was  contracti?ig  with  Fox  to  film  on  Hog  Island 
a  difficult  decision  to  make? 

WM:  Once  we  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  we  were  enthusiastic  about  the  project. 
Miller's  play  is  a  classic;  The  Crucible  may  be  an 
award-winning  movie.  We  will  be  credited  twice 
in  the  film.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  premier 
in  Boston  as  well  as  those  already  scheduled  for 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  London.  Producer 
David  Picker  said  that  "The  Trustees  were  great! 
I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make  sure  it  happens!" 

SP:  What  were  the  advantages  of  having  the  movie 
filmed  on  this  Trustees  property? 
WM:  There  were  many  advantages.  Fees  from 
the  movie  enabled  us  to  build  a  safe  and  accessi- 
ble dock  for  the  public. 

Half  of  the  new  roof  for  the  Choate  House 
was  paid  for  by  Fox  as  a  result  of  the  production. 
We  would  have  had  to  budget  that  project  over 
two  years  without  Fox.  Also,  more  than  twenty 
tons  of  gravel  was  put  down  to  improve  the  road 
systems!  More  work  will  be  done  on  the  roads  this 
spring  and  we  now  have  a  stockpile  of  gravel  for 
the  work.  The  fields  will  be  in  much  better  shape. 
This  spring  the  fields  will  be  tilled  and  a  grass  mix 
planted  to  benefit  the  wildlife.  Income  will  help  us 


8  ▲  SPECIAL  PLACES 


to  accomplish  these  and  many  other  long-post- 
poned projects  on  the  Refuge. 

Their  people  were  another  big  advantage.  It 
was  easy  working  v\  ith  Fox.  It  there  were  prob- 
lems/ we  worked  together  to  solve  them  right 
away.  As  the  project  wrapped  up,  they  made 
sure  the  island  would  be  in  better  shape  after 
they  left  than  when  they  arrived.  Charlie 
1  larrington  was  extremely  conscientious.  The 
Massachusetts  Film  Bureau  did  a  tremendous 
job  bringing  the  film  to  the  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge. 
PP:  This  project  has  already  given  The  Trustees  a 
lot  of  exposure. 

We  purchased  one  of  Fox's  pontoon  boats 
which  we'll  use  for  tours  to  the  island  in  the 
near  future.  As  always,  the  island  will  be  open  to 
the  public  and  I'm  positive  more  people  will  be 
coming!  The  release  of  the  film  will  continue  to 
raise  our  profile  in  Massachusetts. 

SP:  What  were  some  of  the  disadvantages? 
WM:  The  disadvantages  were  short-term.  Once 
the  set  construction  was  well  under  way,  we  had 
to  temporarily  shut  down  the  island  to  the  pub- 
lic for  safety  reasons.  Also,  due  to  a  particularly 
dry  summer,  we  were  concerned  about  potential 
fire  hazards.  The  project  took  up  some  serious 
staff  time.  Donny  Paquin,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge,  Peter 
Pinciaro  and  I  devoted  some  very  long  hours  to 
safeguarding  the  Refuge.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  but 
it  was  fun. 


Set  design  included  backdrops  with  artificial  trees.  The 
greens  crew  sprayed  yelloiv  paint  on  the  artificial  leaves 
to  give  them  a  more  autumnal  appearance. 


Construction  of  the  Proctor  house,  which  remains  on  the  island. 


SP:  Now  that  most  of  the  movie  set  has  been  removed.  Is  there  anything  left  for 
visitors  to  see? 

WM:  For  a  limited  period,  we  will  be  keeping  the  Proctor  house,  in  which 
the  character  played  by  Daniel  Day  Lewis  lived.  The  house  features  promi- 
nently in  the  film  and  was  soundly  constructed  for  interior  shots.  The 
movie  has  now  become  part  of  the  history  of  the  island  and  once  the  film  is 
released  there  will  be  a  lot  of  interest  from  the  public.  However,  in  a  couple 
of  years  even  the  Proctor  house  will  be  removed.  But  there  always  will  be 
plenty  on  the  island  for  the  visitor  to  see. 

PP:  The  island  is  a  wildlife  refuge  and  will  remain  that  way.  It  has  a  spec- 
tacular view,  which  is  why  Fox  chose  it  over  so  many  other  outstanding 
locations.  You  can't  mess  with  a  view  as  special  as  that.  Hog  Island  is  a  gem 
and  when  the  film  is  released,  people  all  over  the  country,  all  over  the 
world,  who  would  otherwise  not  have  the  opportunity,  will  be  able  to  see 
it,  to  appreciate  it.  Crane  Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the  film. 

SP:  What  were  your  responsibilities  during  this  project? 

WM:  We  needed  to  keep  overall  control  of  the  project.  I  knew  from  past 
movie  experiences  what  goes  on  during  filming.  You  need  to  be  on-site  to 
make  immediate  decisions.  A  good  example  is  the  day  Fox  wanted  to  spray 
nitrogen  to  defoliate  a  tree  for  a  winter  scene.  We  couldn't  allow  it, 
of  course,  so  after  horticultural  consultations,  their  greens  crew  painstak- 
ingly cut  off  each  leaf  by  hand! 

SP:  What  was  your  most  memorable  experience  with  the  movie  project? 
WM:  I  was  working  the  3:00  a.m.  shift  and  arrived  on  the  island  before 
many  people  were  there.  I  walked  alone  to  the  village  in  the  dark  and  while 
leaning  against  one  of  the  buildings  I  watched  the  sun  come  up  over  the 
horizon  and  listened  to  the  farm  animals  waking  up.  Two  extras  quietly 
walked  past  me  in  costume  and  I  felt  transported  back  three  hundred  years. 
PP:  At  dawn,  sitting  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  set,  time  evaporated. 

SP:  //  you  could  sum  up  this  whole  movie-making  experience  in  one  word, 
ivhat  would  it  be? 
WM:  Fascinating! 
PP:  Overwhelming. 
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Master  Planning 


Elizabeth  Redmond,  Associate  Director  for  Historic  Resources 


A  master  plan 
identifies  and 
describes 
a  property's 
natural  and 
cultural  resources 
and  defines 
The  Trustees  goals 
in  integrating 
preservation  of 
these  resources  with 
opportunities  for 
public  enjoyment 
of  them. 


While  the  historic  houses  slumber,  shuttered 
for  the  winter,  staff,  volunteers  and  consul- 
tants are  hard  at  work  with  the  research, 
analysis,  and  discussion  that  comprises  mas- 
ter planning  for  these  properties.  Planning 
projects  are  ongoing  at  a  number  of  the  his- 
toric house  properties  this  year,  yielding  excit- 
ing discoveries  and  challenging  plans. 

A  master  plan  identifies  and  describes  a 
property's  natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
defines  The  Trustees'  goals  in  integrating 


Tending  the  lawn  at  Greenwood  Farm,  May  1920. 


preservation  of  these  resources  with  oppor- 
tunities for  public  enjoyment  of  them.  The 
planning  process  provides  the  opportunity  for 
staff  and  volunteers  to  become  deeply 
acquainted  with  a  property  in  all  its  facets. 
The  resulting  master  plan  is  a  framework  for 
decision-making  and  a  road  map  of  projects 
and  programs  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

For  the  historic  house  properties,  research 
precedes  planning.  At  The  Stevens-Coolidge 
Place  in  North  Andover  last  fall,  eight  stu- 
dents in  Boston  University's  graduate-level 
Preservation  Planning  Colloquium  mined  the 
rich  resource  of  the  manuscripts,  plans  and 
photographs  left  to  The  Trustees  in  1962, 
along  with  the  house,  gardens  and  furnish- 
ings, by  Helen  Stevens  Coolidge. 

Intensive  study  of  the  property  has  led  to 
a  fresh  understanding  of  The  Stevens- 
Coolidge  Place  as  the  most  complete  and 
well-documented  Colonial  Revival  country 
estate  extant  designed  by  architect  and  land- 
scape designer  Joseph  Everett  Chandler. 
This  winter,  planners  will  develop  recom- 


mendations to  interpret  and  utilize  the  prop- 
erty more  fully. 

For  a  newer  property,  like  Greenwood 
Farm  in  Ipswich,  a  range  of  management 
options,  consistent  with  The  Trustees'  mis- 
sion and  the  donor's  intentions,  must  be 
examined  and  considered.  Greenwood 
Farm's  wealth  of  resources  includes  a  stun- 
ning marsh-side  location  with  views  across 
the  Ipswich  River  to  Castle  Hill  and  Great 
and  Little  Necks,  rolling  fields,  and  historic 
structures  including  a  very  early  18th-century 
house  and  a  large  farmhouse  built  in  the  1830s. 

Last  year,  Greenwood  Farm  was  the  sub- 
ject of  another  planning  project  by  Boston 
University  students,  who  identified  interpre- 
tive themes  for  the  property.  Chief  among  the 
themes  is  the  evolution  of  uses  to  which  peo- 
ple have  put  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the 
property — for  over  10,000  years  beginning 
with  seasonal  native  American  use  and  con- 
tinuing with  English  settlers  and  their 
descendants,  fishing,  farming,  and  ultimately, 
using  the  property  for  recreation. 

Agreeing  on  the  interpretive  significance 
of  the  property  still  left  details  of  property 
management  open  for  debate  by  the  staff 
planning  team.  An  approach  to  managing  the 
landscape  around  the  two  houses  needed  to 
be  articulated.  At  first,  landscape  restoration 
to  the  early  20th  century  was  assumed,  to 
relate  to  the  restoration  of  the  early  Paine 
House  in  the  1920s  and  '30s.  Staff  discussions 
faltered  over  historical  accuracy,  however, 
when  it  came  to  pigs,  chickens  and  enormous 
vegetable  gardens  tended  by  the  Dodge  fami- 
ly at  Greenwood  Farm  during  that  period.  In 
the  end,  the  strong  scenic  and  ecological  val- 
ues of  the  property  argued  for  preservation 
of  essential  features  of  the  historic  landscape, 
while  adapting  other  aspects  of  the  landscape 
for  current  purposes  (for  example,  adding 
bluebird  boxes). 

As  late  winter  thaws  into  spring,  a  staff 
planning  team  can  likely  be  found  around 
the  conference  table  on  the  third  floor  of 
Castle  Hill,  gathered  around  a  brightly-col- 
ored computer-printed  map,  analyzing  data 
compiled  to  update  the  1989  master  plan  for 
the  Crane  properties.  Soon  behind-the-scenes 
work  will  be  put  aside  for  this  year,  as  it  will 
be  time  to  prepare  the  properties  for  the  sea- 
son again — in  some  cases  guided  by  a 
renewed  appreciation  for  the  resources  and  a 
prioritized  set  of  objectives  generated  by 
master  planning. 
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